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THE 

TERRITORIAL  INTEGRITY  OF  HUNGARY 

AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  now  after  the 
great  war,  the  more  or  less  perfect  agreement 
arrived  at  to  assure  a  lasting  peace,  will  lend 
its  character  to  international  law.  This  will  he 
hased  on  the  foundation  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  will  above  all,  enforce  obligatory  inter- 
national arbitration,  conciliatory  proceedings  to 
prevent  war,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  sanction 
of  the  dicision  of  the  international  Tril)unal,  the 
uniform  diminution  of  armaments,  the  popular 
will  to  be  resj)ected  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  mutual  interests  of  mankind  are  a  far 
more  powerful  force,  than  all  mutual  hatred  and 
variences  wliatsoever.  In  the  logic  of  a  thing 
we  find  its  own  inexorable  dialectics.  If  by  the 
in(hs|)ulable  facts  of  everyday  life,  people  will 
be  brought  to  see  how  indispensable  it  is  for 
the  existence  of  cultured  nations  to  acknowledge 
each  other's  j)eculiarities,  intellectual  and  econo- 
mical   attainments,    there    is    no  doubt  that  after 


sucli  hard  and  awful  times  international  compre- 
hension and  a  new  order  of  the  world  based  on 
international  understanding  will  develop  to  a 
more  perfect  form  and  content.  We  must  lose 
neither  faith  nor  confidence  in  the  realisation 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

Not  onh'  so  called  Utopians  talk  of  a  con- 
federacy of  nations  and  not  only  modest  philo- 
sophers, pacific  enthusiasts  and  philanthopists.  who 
are  laughed  at  as  dreamer  accentuate  the  con- 
ditions for  a  lasting  peace,  but  also  leading  poli- 
ticians in  responsible  positions  proclaimed  even 
during  the  war  this  thesis,  but  upon  which  states- 
men —  doubting  the  seriousness  of  practical 
politics  of  such  Utopian  ideas  —  looked  down 
with  piteous  smile. 

Even  amidst  the  clamour  of  battle  the  repre- 
sentative statesmen  of  the  central  j)owers  and 
those  of  the  entente  raised  their  voices  with  all 
the  force  of  real  conviction  and  heartily  welco- 
med the  idea  that  the  future  order  of  the  world 
might  be  founded  on  the  law  of  moral  power,  on 
international  righteousness  and  legality.  Both  as 
publicist  and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
America,  Woodrow  Wilson  has  so  often  decla- 
red, that  the  true  object  of  this  war  is  to  attain 
a  lasting  peace.  The  note  sent  to  the  entente  on 
January  11*'^  1917  was  particulary  important:  the 
contents  w^ere  repeated  by  the  entente  states 
collectively  and  then  by  each  state  separately. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  iii  the  clamour  and  hor- 


rors  of  war  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations 
becomes  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Nothing  coukl  have  evoked  a  more  impressive 
propaganda  for  the  institution  of  tlie  League  of  Na- 
tions than  the  horrors  of  this  v^ar  and  spread 
the  idea  that  in  the  new  system  of  the  world,  the 
true  international  force  must  be  looked  for  and 
found  in  the  League  of  nations.  This  is  the  only 
way  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  system,  the  equi- 
librium of  which  is  based  on  the  old  principles  of 
state  power.  It  is  the  task  of  this  League  to  im- 
partially protect  both  the  large  and  small  state's, 
taking  into  consideration  equality  of  rights.  By 
joint  defensive  action  the  League  will  protect  the 
nations  against  illegal  attacks,  so  as  to  take  the 
crushing  weight  of  armed  peace  off  the  slioulders 
of  the  people. 

The  meaning  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  ex- 
pressed in  Wilson's  14"'  point:  oThe  League  of 
Nations  must  be  created  l)y  niulual  guarantee  :  po- 
litical independance  and  territorial  integrit}'  of 
lai'ge  and  small  states  nuist  be  assured. »  In  his 
speech  of  the  27"'  Sept.  1918  to  which  we  ap- 
pealed in  our  ])eace  proposal,  he  settles  the  terms 
of  tlic  Civic  forum.  We  all  felt  and  knew  that 
this  catastrophe  of  the  world  would  mean  a  great 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  that 
we  would  have  to  make  great  steps  lo  reach  the 
juridical  stale  of  lasting  peace,  the  latter  being 
inseparable  from  the  reiilisalion  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  wliich  Wilson  places  foremost  in   his 


practical  international  politics.  This  became  so 
much  the  ruling  idea  that  the  new  system  of  the 
world  liuilt  up  on  the  people's  confederac}^  and 
on  the  force  of  moral  rights  was  considered  to 
be  the  aim  of  the  war.  a  war  in  which  so  much 
blood  has  been  shed  and  so  much  property 
destroyed.  Let  us  confess  that  the  only  conso- 
lation during  this  desperate  bloodshed  was,  that 
after  all  its  monstruosities  this  war  would  re- 
move b}^  its  new  arrangements  every  hindrance, 
which  the  infectious  substance  of  war  might  con- 
tain. The  whole  world  was  capable  of  believing 
and  trusting  in  the  sublime  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  based  on  a  comprehensible  and  just 
peace.  According  to  the  more  or  less  favourable 
phases  in  the  war,  allusions  were  made  con- 
cerning the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was 
discussed  with  warmth  or  with  painful  coldness, 
and  from  time  to  time  it  was  proclaimed  that  after 
the  war  some  of  the  states  were  to  be  shut  out 
of  the  League,  but  all  that  could  not  shatter  the 
belief  that  in  the  new  order  of  the  world,  the 
great  League  of  Nations  would  come  to  reali- 
sation after  the  passions  had  been  appeased. 

Neither  passion  nor  hatred  nor  the  intoxica- 
tion of  victory  confuses  us  now.  It  may  be  after 
many  a  set  back,  but  the  League  of  Nations  is 
bound  to  become  true  at  last.  This  historic  evolu- 
tion is  a  law,  by  which  mankind  has  to  proceed. 
Whosoever  believes  in  humanity's  train  of  thought, 
he  who    believes    that  the  character  of  our   soul 


may  be  l)rouglil  to  perfection,  considers  it 
impossible  that  the  fate  of  humanity  should  be  a 
continuation  of  wild  slaughter.  In  this  belief  the 
idea  of  the  League  of  nations  will  find  its  victory, 
and  this  belief  will  cruelly  destroy  every  obstacle 
that  might  bring  the  League  of  Nations  to  grief 
We  may  be  sure  that  in  political  history  of  inter- 
national law  there  never  has  been  a  peace 
congress  of  as  great  importance  as  this  one 
brought  on  by  the  great  catastrophe  of  this 
world:  ])ut  only  then  if  the  League  of  Nations  is 
founded  and  with  it  the  international  law  for 
the  adjustment  of  diiferences.  It  depends  on  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  the  peace  terms,  whether 
agreements  can  be  settled  now  and  with  which 
intentions. 

If  the  treaty  of  peace  is  going  to  be  a  just 
one,  nothing  will  l)e  in  the  way  of  a  successful 
confederacy.  But  if  the  treaty  of  peace  is  to  bring 
nothing  but  humiliation  to  the  vanquished  and 
the  sacrifice  of  unauthorized  territorial  mutilation, 
if  imperialistic  tendencies  gain  the  upj)er  hand 
and  if  small  states  are  to  be  supressed  by  greater 
powers  —  then  there  will  be  no  harmonious 
moral  willingness  among  the  supreme  states  and 
without  that  there  can  l)e  no  safe  support.  The 
oroanization  of  the  League  of  nations  as  Wilson 
formulates  it  is  correct.  Words,  fornnilas  are  but 
weak  sureties,  are  as  empty  vapours,  if  they,  do 
not  become  an  animate  reality. 

Behind  these  words  Humc   niav  be  hidden  an 


imperialistic  desire  of  one  or  the  other  state 
to  rule. 

According  to  the  perfectly  sincere  confession 
of  those,  who  in  former  times  advocated  the 
League  of  Nations  —  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Peter  and  Kant  —  the  League  of  Nations  was 
made  use  of  to  exercise  power  in  certain  cases. 
Even  Dante,  the  author  of  ((De  monarchia)^  the 
proclaimer  of  <mon  divitiae,  non  sanitas,  non 
rohur,  non  pulchrido  sed  Pax))  immagined  an 
all-uniting  realm  of  the  world,  ])ut  ruled  only 
by  the  Roman  emperor.  Dubois  wished  to  put 
the  League  of  Nations  under  the  French  king's 
leadership.  George  Podjebl)rad.  King  of  Bohemia, 
was  devoted  to  the  motto:  (umio  in  perpeUunn^), 
but  this  union  he  wanted  at  his  command  for  a 
successful  war  against  the  Turks. 

Sully,  minister  to  Henry  IV.  had  the  scheme 
of  the  European  state  drawn  up.  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  power  of  the   Habs])urgs. 

In  the  great  French  Revolution  pohtics  for 
peace  and  liberation,  changed  into  politics  of 
annexion  and  hegemony.  Napoleon  I.  too  talks 
of  lasting  peace  and  of  the  great  European  family. 
Nor  did  he  with  his  great  wars,  have  any  other 
ambitions  than  these.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Holy  League  the  great  aims  of  Russian  hegemony 
were  hidden.  Napoleon  III.  served  Frencli 
hegemony  while  pretending  to  liberate  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  different  nations  by  the  use  of 
more    pleasing    liberal    and  revolutionary   ideas. 


The  present  League  of  Nations  would  not  be  allowed 
to  conceal  subsidiary  purposes.  No  state  is  allowed 
to  be  mixed  up  in  any  imperialistic  intentions. 
At  present  the  League  of  Nations  must  start  work, 
guided  by  the  high  and  noble  aim  of  enacting 
a  lasting,  righteous  peace,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  ])e  to  create  the  new  codex  and  to  stop  the 
spirit  of  aggression,  and  the  military  ruling 
by  force. 

We  often  wonder,  whether  at  present  a  League 
of  Nations  could  be  brought  into  existence,  which 
without  any  tendency  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
ideal,  could  release  humanity  of  the  horrible 
barbarism  of  war,  of  a  vandalism  that  destroys 
the  value  of  property  and  civilisation.  It  is  })ut 
a  question  of  serious  will. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  seriously  wish  the 
peace  congress  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
period  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  not  one  of 
them  must  be  allowed  to  feel  the  weight  of 
injustice,  against  which  their  blood,  their  national 
consciousness  is  sure  to  revolt.  If  the  victors  do 
really  mean  what  they  are  constantly  proclaiming, 
that  this  war  to  be  a  triumjih  of  love,  of  justice 
andof  the  interests  of  mankind  then  heroic  nations 
must  not  be  swept  away  into  a  precipice  of 
(k'striiction. 

By  not  permitting  this,  the  peace  congress  will 
hi}'  the  foundation  for  a  confederation  of  nations, 
a  universal  harmony,  which  will  mean  lo  humanity 
an  everlasting  pi'ogress. 
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President  Wilson  is  *now  in  Paris  participating, 
in  the  debates  on  vital  questions,  the  League  of 
Nations  ])eing  more  important  to  America  than 
domestic  affairs.  According  to  the  ((Daily  Telegraph » 
the  President  does  not  plan  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  same  wa}^  that  the  League  of  the  Hague 
was  planned  ;  the  latter  contemplated  an  academic 
combination  of  the  nations,  whereas  Mr  Wilson 
wishes  the  practical  confederation  of  the  nations 
actually  to  prevent  war.  This  question  equally 
concerns  both  neutral  states  and  belligerents,  so 
that  the  neutral  states  too  ought  to  take  an  active 
part  in  this  act  of  regulation. 

Though  we  are  at  present  living  in  such  times, 
not  knowing  one  day  what  the  next  may  bring, 
this  news  is  sure  to  be  true  and  even  awakens 
the  hope  —  wish  to  God  we  may  not  be  dis- 
appointed —  that  President  Wilson,  true  to  his 
declarations,  and  to  his  whole  life,  sincerely 
wishes  a  more  just,  peaceful  period  to  follow  the 
great  war  in  the  international  relations  betwen 
all  countries.  Personal  authority  is  necessary  to 
attain  this,  for  some  amongst  the  entente  states 
are  already  serving  special  war  purposes  of  their 
own.  Their  press  demands  such  humiliating 
terms  as  with  former  diplomatic  and  military 
extremes. 

If  in  fact  the  often  exaggerated  press  news 
is  true.  Wilson  is  sure  to  conceive  that  one  part 
of  the  belligerents  has  taken  a  wrong  turn  to  the 
militarism    of    the    former    international    world. 
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It  is  his  wish  to  create  a  new  international  world. 
According  to  continual  proclamations  of  American 
statesmen  and  political  writers,  America  took  up 
arms  to  overthrow  military  autocracy  and  the 
rule  of  force  in  Europe  and  under  the  dominion 
of  democracy  to  found  a  conciliatory  League  of 
Nations. 

Now  that  the  monarchies  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary  have  fallen  to  pieces, 
it  is  impossihle  that  the  master-proclaimer  of  the 
new-system  of  the  world,  of  a  lasting,  righteous 
peace,  and  that  the  great  nation  of  which  he  is 
the  head  should  regard  with  indifference  aggres- 
sive aspirations  and  extravagant  territorial  anne- 
xions; Wilson's  conception  of  the  League  of  nations 
would  be  degraded  to  a  mere  caricature. 

These  questions  and  especially  those  effec- 
ting the  interests  of  American  naval  power  have 
brougiit  Wilson  to  Europe,  so  we  should  not  give 
up  all  hope  that  after  due  consideration  the  con- 
gress will  realize,  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
human  civilisation  it  would  be  acting  against 
all  dynamical  laws  to  chain  the  many  millions 
of  Hungarian  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  pure  Magyar,  to  a  state  where  civilisation  and 
economy  are  on  a  much  lower  level. than  the 
Hungarian.  This  latter  fact  is  not  even  denied 
by  a  distinguished  Roumanian  statesman,  who 
is  living  in  Hungary. 

The  congress  must  admit,  that  it  would  be 
offending  the  political  claims  of  all  international 
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ethics,  if  HungaiVs  territory,  geographicnlly  and 
economically  a  united  state,  were  considered  an 
common  prey.  With  great  strength  Hungary  has 
performed  since  a  thousand  years  not  onh^  her 
international  hut  also  universal  duty  and  so 
rendered  acknowledged  services  to  the  universal 
interests  of  humanity,  to  the  lii story  of  western 
christian  civilisation  and  now  she  wishes  lo  live 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  every  nation 
of  the  world  and  to  grant  her  own  inhal)itants 
no  matter  of  what  race  or  religion,  equality  of 
rights  and  a  share  in  the  blessings  of  her  country. 
This  state  which  was  the  lirst  in  Europe  to 
assure  freedom  of  religion,  so  oppressed  her 
non-Magyar  *  citizens  that  in  numbers,  culture 
and  economy  they  became  always  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  this  state  so  forced  upon  them  the 
Hungarian  idiom,  that  the  greater  part  do  not 
speak  any  other  but  their  native  language. 

No,  it  is  impossible. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  peace  congress,  that  w  islies 
to  create  a  lasting  peace  based  on  mutual  under- 
standing, should  deprive  a  state  of  a  thousand 
years  of  its  vitality,  of  those  parts  of  the  countr}' 
that  provide  it  with  coals,  metals  and  petroleum, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  tear  asunder  territories  that 
are  joined  by  rivers,  to  destroy  mountains  which 
separate  territories  by  abusing  the  fundamental 
laws  of  geopolitics. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  peace  congress  pro- 
fessing  the    right    of   selfgovernment    should    be 
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stained  by  wishing  to  deprive  a  democratic 
Hungary,  which  after  centuries  of  adversity  has 
at  last  regained  its  entire  freedom  and  indepen- 
dance  and  wishes  to  Hve  a  new  future,  of  all  the 
conditions  necessary  for  living  a  new  life,  a  new 
future  in  the  service  of  new  and  great  human 
interests. 

It  is  impossible  that  in  the  coming  period  of 
peace,  the  congress  that  is  to  create  the  new  sys- 
tem of  the  world  —  misled  by  false  information  — 
if  enlightened,  should  wish  to  till  the  soul  of  the 
people  with  a  feeling  of  embitternient  and  exas- 
peration. In  continual  struggles  the  Hungarian 
nation  has  proved  her  energy,  she  have  strug- 
gled for  centuries  for  nothing  but  her  freedom 
and  independance,  here  in  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  in  the  waves  of  Slew  and  German  im- 
perialistic movements.  Hungary  is  predestinated 
to  do  the  greatest  service  to  the  Balkan  and 
western  democratic  states  if  she  retains  territorial 
integrity  cmd  united  force.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  congress  simply  wishes  to  turn  her  into 
a  kind  of  Balkans  to  condemn  her  abused 
national  feelings  to  a  never  more  to  be  sooth- 
ed restlessness,  for  one  thing  is  certain :  a  so 
mutilated  political  map  would  continually  renew 
the  agitation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Hungary.  The  newly  formed  Czechoslovak  state 
Roumania  and  Joguslavia  all  possess  the  condi- 
tions to  become  independent  and  flourishing  with- 
out cutting    Hungary  to  pieces,  but  on  the  othei 
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hand  the  mutilation  of  the  geographical  and 
economical  Hungary  of  a  thousand  years  would 
mean  the  undermining  of  her  stcde  existence  and 
the  artificially  placing  of  a  fire  place  for  anarchy 
in  the  midst  of  the  civilised  world. 

This  would  not  serue  the  interests  of  Europe^ 
nor  would  it  be  the  kind  of  righteous  administra- 
tion of  justice  to  assure  lasting  peace  and  a  moral 
system  of  the  world. 
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